go                                 IRON AND STEEL IN BRITAIN
(e) CHANGES IN PRICE LEVEL
Were movements in the general level of prices, a factor beyond
the control of the industry, responsible for its relative decline? They
can only be held to have been so in so far as the general level of
British prices moved at variance with world prices or prices in
competitive countries. Price movements peculiar to the iron and
steel industry but, for some reason, beyond its control, may also be
found accountable.
(i) The general course of prices over the period under review was
as follows:
(i) a fall of wholesale and retail prices from 1873 to 1895,
(3) a considerable though less regular rise from 1896 to 1913,
(3) a rapid rise up to 1920 followed by a rapid and then slower fall.
In the first and second periods British and world general prices
moved together, in the third period, after the last war, there were
wide divergencies. The first period, of falling prices, was one in
which British trade continued to expand and with it the iron and
steel trade. Though prices fell, increased productivity lowered costs,
and it was profitable to expand production. The rise in prices in
the second period, which stimulated enterprise, was based on the
gold discoveries and developments of the early nineties: for on the
increased gold output the growing banking system built an inverted
pyramid of bank credit. Real wages, which had increased in the
first period, declined in this second period in this country, although
in some foreign countries they continued to increase, suggesting
a faster increase of productivity in those countries. In this period,
as in the previous one, trade in general, and with it the iron and
steel trade, expanded rapidly. So far as general price levels are
concerned there do not seem, therefore, to be any factors at work
before 1914 which can have affected the domestic industry in com-
parison with the industry abroad.
In the post-1920 period the long-term downward trend in prices
ended to restrict enterprise and trade, and the general level of
iwicmploymeut rose to over twice its pre-war norm. Most of the
European countries had suffered from inflation during the war but,
apart from the United Kingdom, they sought to stabilize their
curraicies at low levels which left their internal prices in Kyi ft with
or bdbw the world level and the dollar level. France, for instance,
enjoyed, as a result of currency devaluation, a level of export prices
m i&g bdow that of 1913, although the world level was far higher.